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“We are not a ‘United States’ at all in our care of 
children. We are just forty-eight little republics—and 


then some.” 
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ROM time to time visitors from Europe or from 

other continents come to the United States inter- 
ested in exploring the method that this country pur- 
sues in dealing with its dependent and neglected 
children. 

They have heard before they arrive that the 
United States does much and spends large sums in 
child care. It is expressing it mildly if we say that 
they are astonished to find that the United States has 
no national child welfare policy, that each state has 
a plan of its own, and that these plans are so diver- 
gent that they may be characterized in one state as 
progressive and in an adjoining state as extremely 
backward. 

While there is no such thing as a characteristic 
child welfare program in the United States, there are 
coming into being, however, certain typical trends 


in the thought of persons interested in child welfare 
and of the social workers dealing with the problems. 


Onze of these trends is doubtless the effort to do 
more for the rural child. In states where county 
child welfare boards already function a good begin- 
ning for service to the rural child has been made. 
State-wide private agencies have also contributed to 
this program, but the service has been fragmentary. 
In large measure the field of child welfare shares 
with other forms of social work the criticism that 
progressive and preventive service is largely limited 
to urban areas. The movement for county boards of 
child welfare or public welfare with a division for 
child care would make possible the establishment of 


service to the rural child at such an early stage that 
(Continued on page 2) 


Children With Problems 


HE service of foster care organizations in the 

field of physical, mental, emotional and _ be- 
havior problems was discussed by three speakers at a 
meeting of the Child Welfare League of America on 
May 21 in Kansas City: 


1. The Study Home—Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent, New 
England Home for Little Wanderers, Boston. 

2. The Residence Institution—Miss Lou-Eva Longan, Superin- 
tendent, St. Christopher’s School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

3. The Foster Family (modification for guidance service in own 
homes)—Miss Elsa Castendyck, Executive Secretary, 
Washburn Home, Minneapolis. 


A summary of Mr. Jones’ talk is presented here, 
together with papers, in part, read by Miss Longan 
and Miss Castendyck. 


The Study Home 


I describing the study home conducted by the New 
England Home for Little Wanderers, Mr. Jones spoke 
of it as a “Stop, Look, and Listen” place for the child 
whose behavior is blocking his progress. 

The study home, he said, provides physical, 
psychological, and psychiatric examinations in a sort 
of hospital atmosphere. It also affords an opportu- 
nity to live with the child and thus become better 
acquainted with him,—a chance to “get chummy,” 
“get on terms,” “establish en rapport,” —regarded as 
essential to well-rounded diagnosis. ; 

Mr. Jones thinks that when a diagnostic service is 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Trends in Child Welfare 


(Continued from page 1) 


the child might not have to be removed from his 
own home. 

In the central area between the Alleghenies and 
the Rockies a state institution for the care of de- 
pendent and neglected children has been in existence 
in most of the states. In a few states, county homes 
have flourished instead. Sometimes, without any 
effort at saving their families, dependent and neg- 
lected children have been committed when there 
was no good reason for such commitment or when 
the situation had become unbearable for the child in 
his home. Adoptions and free placements have been, 
and still are, the usual procedures when there are 
families to whom these children make a human 
appeal. Many children for whom free or adoptive 
homes are not available have remained in the 
institutions. 

Several of the states with such institutions are 
expressing dissatisfaction with this method as the 
basis of their programs, and are beginning to use 
boarding homes in some measure. If Michigan 
succeeds during the next legislative session in closing 
the Coldwater School and in changing its program 
to that of boarding home care, with free and adoption 
service as an adjunct, it may once more lead the 
procession as it did when the Coldwater School was 
established in 1873. 

With widespread distribution of relief to the 
families that have fallen into distress in this economic 
depression, which overshadows ail other services at 
the present time, several things have come about. 
While relief has kept the family intact for the present 
and for the immediate future, it has been a necessary 
evil and many a family is actually weaker in its 
morale than it would have been if it had been “on 
its own.” Another effect of relief has been to keep 
many children in homes or in situations that are 
unsuitable or often degrading. Courts are more 
lenient and will not easily remove children from 
unsuitable conditions. Besides, the relief workers 
either do not know their families well enough to find 
demoralizing conditions or do not have the time to 
give close attention to the social conditions. 

There is, therefore, much work ahead for the 
children’s agencies, both public and private. Com- 
munities should come to realize that decrease in the 
budgets of children’s agencies and institutions will 
only cause greater demands for protection and service 
to children later on. Boards of directors have the 
obligation resting upon them to keep the organiza- 


tions well equipped for the service that they are now 
being called upon to render and that will come later 
in larger measure. 


Onze of the trends of the present day is the opening 
up in many communities of the desire for surveys, 
not only in the children’s field but in the whole field 
of social work as well. The Child Welfare League 
of America has taken part in a good many surveys 
in the past and in a few during the past year. Some 
of them have been valuable to the communities or 
organizations that have been studied. Other surveys 
seem to have involved the expenditure of the com- 
munity’s money and of our time to no particular 
effect. 

Such surveys require careful planning. Not only 
is the good will of the organizations and of their 
board of directors necessary, but also a group of 
citizens interested in the improvement of social con- 
ditions needs to be found that will do what is possible 
to put suggested plans into effect. In quite a number 
of communities in which surveys have been made a 
preliminary study of the situation would have re- 
vealed that a survey was not what was needed. In 
the children’s field sometimes the establishment of 
skilled case work would bring larger results for the 
time and money expended. 

Recent studies, especially in the cities, have been 
largely motivated by the desire for economy rather 
more than by an effort to render better service. 
While these motives are not inconsistent with each 
other, the financial point of view has been pushed 
to the front. 

Out of this economy wave is also coming consider- 
able discussion of mergers. They are apparently, 
however, much more ‘easily brought about in the 
business field than in social service. While there has 
been much discussion of mergers in various com- 
munities, few have actually come about. The chil- 
dren’s field is still complicated in many cities by the 
presence of agencies and institutions dealing with the 
same types of service. Instead of merging children’s 
organizations with those in other fields, it is clear that 
there would be much more economy by mergers 


within the children’s field. 


Ir is not too early to give consideration to the 
changes that seem impending for the children’s 
organizations, for aside from the necessity of equip- 
ping themselves for a broader program of foster care, 
they are also likely to have an increase in their 
applications for care which have been thus far either 
unrecognized or belated. There will be need for 
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both private and public organizations. To develop 
a modus vivendi and a plan of action which will 


_ make each more efficient, because each is doing work 


for which it is best equipped, is our task for the next 
few years ahead. 


The Study Home 


(Continued from page 1) 


attached to a children’s agency more practical recom- 
mendations are made because the recommendations 
are usually to be carried out by the agency itself. 

The study home has beds for fifty children. It is 
accessible to medical facilities and transportation, 
and although in the city, it has five acres of ground 
for play. The children come from homes and organi- 
zations in the New England States, and occasionally 
from much farther away. 

Mr. Jones stressed the need of many rooms and 
much plumbing in such a home so that the group 
can be easily divided. Through supervision, the 
home seeks to guard against the menacing of one 
child by another, and with such supervision, it is 
felt that there is less difficulty than there would be 
if the children were turned loose in the communities. 

The cost of the service is on a par with that in a 
hospital—close to $3.00 per day. One offset to the 
cost is a reduction in the number of expensive 
re-placements of the children afterward. 

The study home, where the child with problems 
may pause, is much like a service station, Mr. Jones 
said. It is to be expected, he pointed out, that some 
children, like a motor car, may need to spend a while 
in a service station now and then where they can 
get into fit condition and ready for the road again. 


The Residence Institution 
By Lov-Eva Loncan 


In tHE following paper I shall make no attempt to 
treat of the service rendered children or their parents 
in the separate fields of physical, mental and emo- 
tional maladjustment, as we have tried to conceive 
the whole individual in the three interlocking planes 
of his development, and it is with a realization of the 
manner in which difficulty in one area of the indi- 
vidual’s being reaches over and conditions behavior 
in the other realms of his personality that we have 
tried to approach the problems presented tous. . . 

In the past few years of life at our institution we 
have laid the foundation for casework treatment of 
the individual; we have developed a skeletal set-up 
such as an agency longer established on a casework 


basis has possessed for many years, and from now 
on we should be able to show more in developing 
results of treatment. 

We have, at present, a staff which is much more 
sensitized to the needs of the individual, a staff 
possessing more insight into their own difficulties as 
they condition the children with whom they are 
working, and gradually there has emerged a more 
intelligent and objective view toward the individual 
child and his behavior. 

The fact remains that, in spite of the embryonic 
development of our program, individual children 
have changed, due partly to the time element in- 
herent in the growth of every individual, and to 
changing staff attitudes, brought about through 
conscious manipulation in the light of the needs of 
the particular child whom we were struggling to help. 
Techniques of the individual staff members contact- 
ing the child have been modified, abilities have been 
strengthened, and each member of the staff has 
become a contributing factor in a more understand- 
ing approach to the child. 

The institution program has been consciously used 
as a treatment resource. 

Recreation has served not only to meet the needs 
of the group, but into the program have been im- 
planted elements which would cater to the needs of 
different children—a conscious effort gradually to 
help the withdrawn child actively participate; an 
attempt to give the child in need of developing 
leadership opportunities for growth in this respect; 
the provision of a legitimate field for the individual 
to compete in, fight, and measure his abilities with 
those of the group. The recreation leader has de- 
veloped an awareness of the individual within her 
group and has consciously catered to his needs. 

The music departments, occupational therapy, and 
different interest projects, such as printing, art class, 
telegraphy, have all been of service to the needs of 
the whole child, and because of their existence as 
parts of one school’s program, they have possessed a 
unification and coordination which has made them 
much more effective tools in treatment than they 
would have been as isolated resources in the com- 
munity at large, and the individual has been able to 
obtain release and to give expression to his potentiali- 
ties in different fields of endeavor. 


Ir 1s our opinion that the institution serves some 

types of individuals better than they can be served 

by other agencies in the community; there are other 

individuals whose needs are best met by a non- 
(Continued on page 4, column 2) 
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Allocation 


Tue old quarrel among child welfare workers as to 
whether a foster institution or a foster family home 
is the best place to put a child deprived of his own 
home is happily in large measure a thing of the past. 
A more realistic approach is now being made to 
determine where he should go. 

This does not mean that we now believe it makes 
no difference where he goes after he has suffered his 
deprivation. Rather, he is treated more as an 
individual who may have capabilities and limitations 
that help to decide the choice, and who may even, in 
certain instances, be able to express a preference 
himself that may determine his destination. 

A few rules are now fairly well accepted in alloca- 
tion. Infants and young children need family care at 
theearliest time possible. Fullorphans usually should 
have the benefit of adoption into a new family if 
they make a human appeal to childless couples. The 
widow’s child should, as a rule, have the benefit of 
mothers’ aid to remain in his own home. 

There are still, however, complicated problems 
that are no nearer solution. What can one do for a 
child who has been rejected by his mother, or even by 
father and mother, and who has become conscious 
of it? 

In this issue we print a series of papers which 
present different points of view regarding the difficult 
problem of the placement of the homeless child 
where he will have the best chance to grow up 
naturally and become an asset to his community. 
We shall certainly make mistakes if we do not deal 
with them as individuals.—C. C. CarsTEns. 


Due to combining the March and April issues, a July number 
of the Butetin will be published this year. 


The Residence Institution 
(Continued from page 3) 


institutional set-up; there are instances where foster 
home care seems to be the required tool, and we 
acknowledge there are some situations where the 
institution has nothing to offer in a given case. 

The institution can well serve the older child who 
has developed loyalties to his parents and in whom 
foster parents would arouse too great a conflict. 

It can serve the parent who is unable to accept a 
foster parent in his own parent réle, and in some 
cases the child may be a young child whom one would 
ordinarily conceive of as belonging in a foster home. 

Then there is the older adolescent who presents 
problems for which the average foster parent does not 
wish to assume responsibility, unless on a wage home 
basis, to the dangers of which most of us are aware. 

There is, further, the child who can take the disci- 
pline of his own age group and battle his way to 
happier living when authority comes from his peers 
rather than from an adult where the battle of the 
generations is more in evidence. 

Finally, we institution people have to recognize that 
there are those children who have been in the insti- 
tution for so long a time they are now unplaceable. 

All of this last group are not acutely maladjusted; 
in some cases the institution has really been accepted 
in the réle of a parent substitute, while in other cases 
the term “‘institutionalized”’ is truly descriptive, and 
of this group we have an obligation to breed no 
more in the future. 


Basic to understanding and treatment . . . is 
an appreciation of the symptomatic quality of all 
behavior, understanding of the behavior of parents 
as it affects their children, and a realization that the 
child welfare problem presented to us is in many 
cases an adult welfare problem. Neuroses have their 
hot-bed in the parent-child relationship, and the 
correction of emotional difficulties arising because of 
fixation at immature levels of development is a 
matter of providing growth experiences. 

In some cases the institution can provide the best 
milieu for this development. In other cases, the 
institution is not the ideal plan, but it is all that the 
parent or the child can take at the par*icular time. 

The mere fact of separation of a child from his 
own home is in itself a thwarting experience. We are 
dealing with patched lives at best, and our attempt 
should be to enable the child to accept himself and 
the things which have happened to him with as 
little conflict as possible. 
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In order to do this effectively it is necessary to use 
all the available skills for individualizing our ap- 
proach and treatment of the child, the best thought 
we can contact in the education of our children, a 
highly trained and broadly experienced professional 
staff, a socially sensitized non-professional staff, and 
the creation of a child-centered attitude and program. 

When this has been done we can more nearly 
merit the cognomen, “child we/fare workers.” 


The Foster Family 


By Extsa CastENDyCK 


By way of introduction to this discussion of the use 
of foster homes in providing care in the field of 
physical, mental and behavior problems, I hope that 
I may be permitted a brief explanation of how 
Washburn Home came to use foster homes in a 
program organized to give special care to children in 
the above three fields. 

After some forty years of institutional care to 
dependent children, the agency found itself without 
an institution due to the sale of the property as a 
site for a high school. The decision to embark on 
the special service program had just been made when 
the old building was closed. It was decided that 
boarding home care would be used pending a decision 
as to whether another building, a study home, such 
as has been described here, should be built or 
whether (as the writer believed and hoped) foster 
homes, boarding homes, would serve the purpose as 
well as or better than an institution or a small home. 

Only a handful of children remained when the 
doors were finally closed, but with one or two 
exceptions they had been received for care because 
they presented behavior problems and no care or 
treatment so far available had effected the desired 
results. All the children had been in the institution 
a comparatively short time—none for more than a 
year. 

The limited number made possible much greater 
freedom and more individualization than is ordi- 
narily found in institutions. Yet in spite of this each 
and every one of them reacted to the new freedom 
of the foster home by even more demands for 
freedom from restraint, for a time rebelling against 
authority. 

It was this which convinced us that we must first 
experiment with foster homes as possibilities for 
study and retraining before considering any other 
type of program. 

While our program is still experimental, I believe 


that now, after five years, we are fairly well com- 
mitted to the use of boarding homes, believing that 
they offer some opportunities which the institution 
does not although we are aware of the fact that there 
are also certain limitations. The program has been 
not to include study only but retraining and long- 
time care as well. 

In reviewing the three hundred some children who 
have passed through our hands, I was surprised to 
see the wide variety of problems that have received 
attention. 

There were behavior problems of almost all shades 
and colors, ranging from the delinquent on a stay of 
commitment to the State Training School, and, in 
a few instances, the bizarre behavior of a post- 
encephalitic or an early and as yet undiagnosed 
psychotic as well as the shy shut-in youngster whose 
personality is a fertile field for future delinquency or 
chronic maladjustments. 

The cases where medical or health problems ex- 
isted show a similar wide range. The University 
Hospital Social Service Department, with which 
many of the health cases were carried, report nine 
different diagnoses in ten cases. Chorea, cardiac and 
orthopedic difficulties, nephrosis, diabetes, asthma 
and the other manifestations due to allergic sensitiv- 
ity, and, of course, nutritional problems are among 
those listed. 

The variety of homes used, urban and rural, the 
trained nurse and the specially trained foster mother, 
have made possible a wider range of care than any 
institution could offer. The study unit can be 
selected on the needs of the individual case. The 
personnel of the home, the school and neighborhood, 
with the variations that an urban community offer, 
make possible a wide variety of combinations and 
choices. This single advantage is perhaps the 
largest and most important. 

This wide possible selection has helped to soften 
the shock due to removal from the child’s own home, 
since the foster home is, physically at least, more like 
the child’s own home than is an institution, and the 
adjustment necessary is not so great as it is when an 
institution is used. 

Not so very long ago we cared for a boy who had 
lived his entire twelve years in a sod hut in northern 
Minnesota. The foster home was a far cry from the 
sod hut on the prairie, but a small family group with 
its simple standards and the gradual introduction 
of the boy into school and neighborhood activities 
was not an impossible step. 

The child needing the close affectional ties of a 
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mother-person may find them in the foster home 
headed by the type of woman who can respond with 
warmth and affection to the most bedraggled and 
unattractive child. Furthermore, the personnel of 
the home can be selected on the basis of needs of the 
children, age, interests, and color. 

Our home finder had thought she had been asked 
to furnish all varieties of homes when she was asked 
to produce a left-handed, red-headed, Roman Catho- 
lic mother of a given age. The boy needing a home 
was left-handed and could get on better with left- 
handed persons. His mother had red hair; therefore, 
he could “identify” better with a red-haired woman. 

Other factors—the elasticity and ease of expansion 
of a foster home unit as compared with an institution, 
the lower cost of maintenance, the greater prob- 
ability of the acceptance of a child into neighborhood 
and community activities—are too obvious for much 
discussion. 


Time might be spent considering where such a set-up 
fails in a program of study and guidance, and the 
points upon which extraordinary attention must be 
focused. 

There is no denying the fact that the mortality 
rate and turnover in boarding homes used for 
“problem children” is higher than that in the agency 
caring only for normal children. Similarly it is not 
so easy to find a home which is open to the rough 
diamond who seems bound for destruction. 

The safeguards against this are two- or perhaps 
threefold. First of all, the selection of such homes 
does not admit of hurry or pressure, for extraordinary 
care is required. The usual routine investigation is 
wholly inadequate. The home must be weighed and 
tested on an entirely different scale. How does the 
family feel about the possibility of stealing? What 
is the reaction of the foster parents to sex miscon- 
duct? Can the family endure the criticism, actual or 
implied, when their miscreant is said to be contami- 
nating the neighborhood cherubs? Can the foster 
parents understand and overlook the resentment 
with which their efforts and good results are greeted 
by a jealous and hurt parent? 

This suggests one of the limitations of the plan. 
Parents can frequently accept an institution in a 
treatment or study because it resembles a hospital. 
Another home, perhaps much like the child’s own, is 
to them only another home—to be viewed with 
skepticism and doubt. 

A second safeguard in the use of foster homes in 
such a set-up must be the recognition that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire and that the rate of board paid 
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must be commensurate with the services demanded 
of the foster parents. . . . . 

We have attempted to develop a quasi-professional 
attitude on the part of the foster parents. We have 
named them our “extension staff” and we have 
tried to impress them with the importance of their 
services—importance to the agency and the children. 

This pseudo-professional attitude has been stimu- 
lated and fostered by a continuous program of 
education. Foster fathers as well as foster mothers 
have been included: Meetings have been held in the 
evenings as well as the afternoons. The staff and 
experts and specialists from the outside have been 
teachers in this school of instruction. . . . . 

Whether the higher rate of board paid, the educa- 
tional opportunities, or the much closer supervision 
and greater help supplied by the social worker, or a 
combination of all three, is responsible for the type 
of homes available, I cannot say. Certainly they 
represent a stable group. 

A study of income and expenditures in a sample 
group, representing 43 per cent of the Washburn 
Home boarding families, made by a graduate student 
(Miss Ruth Lenske) of the University of Minnesota 
in June, 1933, shows the average income was $172.50 
per month, with the range from $100 to $325. The 
income in the families studied had decreased only 
1.7 per cent since the previous year (1932). The 
standard of living appeared higher than that of the 
average American family. 

In addition to the staff of four case workers, 
through training and experience sensitized to symp- 
toms and behavior, we have had a part-time psychia- 
trist and a part-time clinical psychologist. The 
psychiatrist comes to the office for a half-day each 
week, at which time conferences with the social 
worker, the foster parents, and the children are 
arranged. In addition to this, the psychiatrist may 
see children, social workers, or foster parents in his 
office. The fact that the psychiatrist is definitely 
a member of the agency staff and is available to the 
foster parents as well as to the social workers is an 
important factor. 

The medical staff consists of private physicians and 
specialists, though in those instances where a medical 
agency is the referring source, the medical work has 
been carried through by their staff physicians. No 
great difficulty has been experienced in coordinating 
the work of the medical staff with that of the 
psychiatrist. Consultations between the various 


physicians and the psychiatrist are easily arranged. 
This brief outline suggests to you that the children 
under care are having medical, psychiatric and 
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psychological study in addition to the study which 
the home affords. 


Viewed from the angle of the study of the child to 


‘ determine future plans and treatment, the foster 


home set-up has advantages, offering as it does as 
nearly a normal home setting as can be obtained. 
From the standpoint of continued care following the 
period of study, if and when the agency continues 
with the case, this set-up has distinct advantages. 
If the child is to remain in a boarding home there is 
an easy transfer from one foster home to another. 
The child accepts a change of homes with less conflict 
if a change of agency and workers does not accom- 
pany the break. This also is true when he is return- 
ing to his own home or going to the home of relatives. 


Wiruin the past two years the agency has at- 
tempted guidance of children in their own homes. A 
contributing factor in the demand for this service is, 
no doubt, the fact that the only child guidance 
clinic in Minneapolis is attached to the public school 
system and is open only to children who are school 
problems. . . . . 

In analyzing the results of this service, a striking 
fact has been that in two-thirds of the cases examined 
the request for assistance came from agencies in the 
family field. A further examination of the applica- 
tions for service indicated that while the need of 
psychiatric study and guidance was quite obvious 
the applicant evidently was thinking in terms of the 
removal of the child from his own home. In approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the cases the referring agency 
recommended placement in a foster home. 

Possibly this is the reason for the reaction of the 
parents to guidance from a foster family agency. The 
parents’ acceptance of the agency in this réle was not 
so ready and spontaneous as might have been de- 
sired. There was in their minds confusion which had 
to be cleared away before attainment of a satis- 
factory working relationship. 

The shadow of the foster home was sometimes a 
threat to the parents and to the child as well. On 
the other hand, the variety of care which the foster 
care agency offered seemed to give some parents a 
greater confidence and security in the agency. With- 
out exception it was the parent of a higher intellectual 
level who reacted in this manner. . . . . 

The results, nearly as they are measurable, seem 
to indicate that. the accomplishment was threefold: 
First, that a fair degree of success was attained in 
adjusting the immediate problem, as far as the child 
was concerned. The second accomplishment is the 
focusing of the attention of the worker from the 


family agency on the child’s problem, thus showing 
its relationship in terms of contributing causes to the 
entire family situation. With this accomplished, it 
has seemed wise to withdraw and leave further care 
to the family agency when they were active. We 
have not been entirely clear as to whether this is or 
should be the function of a children’s agency and 
questioned as to whether the family agency should 
not perform this service. The fact that in many 
instances the children’s agency has decided against 
placement has made for a greater awareness of the 
strength and value of family ties and is the third 
and most important contribution resulting from the 
experiment. . . . . 

When one considers guidance in the home subse- 
quent to placement, the situation is entirely different. 
Here the children’s agency is merely extending to the 
parents, in a modified form, to be sure, the same 
treatment that was attempted in the foster home 
with a much more definite approach to the parent 
than to the child. 

It is necessary to recognize that the social worker 
may at the same time become a crutch and a big 
stick for the parent if the proper working relationship 
is not early established. . . . 


Summine up the advantages and disadvantages of 
foster home care for children needing consideration 
because of health, personality or behavior problems, 
I would say that the flexibility as to type of home 
available, the greater ease of adjustment of the child, 
the opportunity to observe the child in as nearly a 
normal setting as possible, and the ease of combining 
long-time training with a short-time study program 
are its outstanding advantages. 

The limitations are those inherent in any home. 
There is always possible financial insecurity and the 
change of personnel or location of the family. I was 
going to add that the danger of not being aware of 
the need of a growing and developing relationship 
between the foster parents and the case worker of the 
agency is a liability. Actually, the recognition of 
this fact is an advantage in its challenge to staff, 
foster parents, and own parents. 


Address by Miss Lenroot 


Tre League is issuing in Special News Letter No. 13, under date 
of June 18, the address, ““The Remembered Child in Social 
Planning,” given by Miss Katharine F. Lenroot at the annual 
meeting of the League in Kansas City. A limited number of 
copies of the News Letter will be available, upon request, to 
readers of the BuLteTIN who are not on the News Letter mailing 
list. 
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CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


Inc. 


Financial Statement 
For the Fiscal Year January 1 to December 31, 1933 


$ 7,500.00 

Amount on hand January 1, 1933.................. 690.08 
$46,095.39 
EXPENDITURES 
Salaries 
Office Expense 
Telephone and Telegraph. 540.24 
Educational Work 
Printing and Multigraphing..................... 4,515.53 
Travel and Maintenance 
Miscellaneous 
Contributions to Organizations.................. 275.00 
Tora CurrENT EXPENDITURES............... $42,392.13 
Amount on hand December 31, 1933............... 3,703.26 
$46,095.39 


Audited by Haskins and Sells 


League Elections 


On May 24, in Kansas City, the following officers of 
the Child Welfare League of America were elected: 

President: Jacob Kepecs, Chicago 

1st Vice-President: Miss Ruth Taylor, East View, N. Y. 

2d Vice-President: Mrs. Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia 

3d Vice-President: J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia 

4th Vice-President: Cheney C. Jones, Boston 

Secretary: Kenneth L. Messenger, Hartford, Conn. 

Treasurer: Paul T. Beisser 


As members of the board of directors, those 
elected were: 
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Miss Susan K. Gillean, New Orleans 
Mrs. George C. Hitchcock, St. Louis 
Sidney Hollander, Baltimore 

Jacob Kepecs, Chicago 

Edward W. Macy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
James S. Plant, M.D., Newark, N. J. 
Miss Ruth Taylor, East View, N. Y. 


Others serving on the board of directors are: 


Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore; Miss Elsa Castendyck, Minneapolis; 
Lawrence C. Cole, Cleveland; Douglas P. Falconer, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Dr. A. T. Jamison, Greenwood, S. C.; Fred R. Johnson, 
Detroit; Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, New York; Rev. M. F. 
McEvoy, Milwaukee; Miss Margaret Reeves, Santa Fe, N. M.; 
Miss Sophie van S. Theis, New York; Henry W. Thurston, New 
York; Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, Montgomery, Ala.; Miss Ethel Verry, 
Chicago; and Alfred F. Whitman, Boston. 


New Members 


MaryLanpD 
Baltimore: Children’s Home of Baltimore, Inc., (D), 1301 
Woodbourne Avenue. Miss Mary A. Parker, Superintendent. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Child Welfare Association, (A), 509 Hospe Building. 
Miss Lillian J. Johnson, Executive Secretary. 
New JERSEY 
Montclair: Children’s Home and Welfare Society, (A), 213 
Glenridge Avenue. Mrs. Laura B. Makinson, Executive 
Secretary. 
New York 
Niagara Falls: Children’s Aid Society of Niagara Falls, Inc., 
(A), 450 Canal Basin. Miss Susan B. Plant, General Secre 
tary. 
Alliance: Fairmount Children’s Home, (D), Alliance, Ohio. 
Mr. R. D. George, Superintendent. 
Canton: Catholic Community League, (A), 205 Sixth St., N. W. 
Suite 201. Miss Grace McGowan, Executive Secretary. 
Canton: The Children’s Bureau, (A), Canton Bank Building, 
‘6th Floor. Mrs. Marguerite McCollum, Director. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh: Children’s Aid Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
(F), 519 Smithfield Street. Mrs. F. H. Ramsey, Executive 
Secretary. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Milwaukee Orphans’ Asylum, (D), 2220 East 
North Avenue. Miss A. Ethel Barger, Superintendent. 
(Capital letters indicate classification as given in Directory of 


Members. Supplement to Directory wili be printed when terri- 
torial listings are completed.) : 


Enclosures 
(Sent to Members Only) 


CorRECTION AND PREVENTION OF NEGLECT OF CHILDREN—A 
chapter from Dependent and Neglected Children, a publication of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
Reprinted for Child Welfare League of America. (Price, 
25 cents.) 

Pus ications—1934 revised list of books, pamphlets and record 
forms issued by Child Welfare League of America. 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. 
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